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status of the treaties and also of the status of the League 
of Nations. 

I think that it may be assumed that, so far as the 
actual terms of peace are concerned, the other signatories 
of the treaties will not place insurmountable obstacles in 
the way of amending the terms in accordance with 
American ideas. If they should take such an attitude, 
the same result may be obtained through the medium of 
reservations in the ratifying resolution. The one change 
in the treaties which is essential to the suggested policy, 
and which could only be made by mutual agreement, 
relates to the agency for the enforcement of the terms. 

The proposition is to transfer to the Principal Powers 
represented on the Supreme Council, or, in certain cases, 
to international commissions named by them, such duties 
and powers of enforcement of the terms of peace as are 
now confined to the League of Nations. As the enforce- 
ment of many of the terms is already delegated to the 
group of Principal Powers, such a transfer ought not to 
cause serious objection. The League of Nations would 
thus cease to be an agency for treaty enforcement, and 
would possess no coercive authority. 

In regard to the changes in the Covenant of the 
League of Nations which would necessarily result from 
eliminating, all power of coercion, the structure of the 
organization might be preserved by retaining, for the 
present at least, the Council, as now constituted, to act 
as the suggested "Advisory Committee," and confiding to 
the Secretariat of the League the duties of the "Bureau 
of Information and Publicity." 

While retention of the Council with its recognized 
primacy of the Principal Powers would evidently be 
contrary to the principle of the equality of nations, the 
fact that it would be subordinate to the "Assembly of 



Delegates" and without power to act even in a directory 
capacity unless authorized by the Assembly would re- 
move a valid objection to its retention. While in theory 
it would be contrary to the basic principle of equality, in 
practice it would not affect the principle. 

The adoption of this compromise between the desira- 
ble form and the existing form of organization would 
seem to offer a possible basis for agreement. If later it 
seemed wise to bring the Covenant theoretically as well 
as practically into complete accord with the fundamental 
principles that have been stated and to remove the ap- 
parent contradiction of those principles by retention of 
the present form, the Covenant could be amended. 

These suggestions and comments as to a possible 
policy are made with a full realization that they will not 
meet the approval of those Americans who are radically 
opposed to this country's becoming a member of any 
general international association. But to decline to 
enter such an association would be, in my opinion, to act 
in defiance of the will of the people of the United States 
and in opposition to the common desire of mankind 
which is demanding some union of the nations which 
will be devoted to the preservation of peace in the world. 
A possible, as well as a proper, international organiza- 
tion is what should be sought. No policy is worth 
while that is not founded on practicability. There is no 
use in suggesting one which does not take into considera- 
tion existing conditions, because it will be unworkable 
and will be as futile as the proposal of one who, in the 
enthusiasm for an ideal or a theory, ignores facts and 
circumstances. The formula, stated in general terms, is 
this : The preferable modified by the possible will give 
the practicable. 



MB. HARDING'S HISTORY MAKING CALL FOR AN 
INTERNATIONAL CONFERENCE 



Sunday night, July 10, the State Department telephoned 
the newspaper offices in Washington that "a very im- 
portant statement" was coming. Half an hour later, wires 
were carrying from Washington to the world the story that 
President Harding had informally invited the Powers to a 
conference on limitation of armaments, with simultaneous 
consideration of the Pacific and Far Eastern questions. 
The story sent out that night is one that will be chronicled 
by historians in centuries to come, for it became immediately 
apparent that the conference proposed by the President 
will rank with that held in Paris in 1919, and conceivably 
may have farther reaching effect upon the fate of the world. 

The State Department's somewhat laconic announcement 
of the momentous step follows : 

By direction of the President, the State Department makes 
the following announcement: 

The President, in view of the far-reaching importance of 
the question of limitation of armament, has approached 
with informal but definite inquiries the group of Powers 
heretofore known as the Principal Allied and Associated 
Powers, that is, Great Britain, France, Italy, and Japan, to 
ascertain whether it would be agreeable to them to take 
part in a conference on this subject, to be held in Washing- 



ton at a time to be mutually agreed upon. If the proposal 
is found to be acceptable, formal invitations for such a 
conference will be issued. 

It is manifest that the question of limitation of armament 
has a close relation to Pacific and Far Eastern problems, 
and the President has suggested that the Powers especially 
interested in these problems should undertake in connection 
with this conference the consideration of all matters bearing 
upon their solution with a view to reaching a common un- 
derstanding with respect to principles and policies in the 
Far East. This has been communicated to the Powers con- 
cerned and China has also been invited to take part in the 
discussion relating to Far Eastern problems. 

The Lloyd-George speech, delivered in Commons on the 
day after word went out from Washington of the President's 
purpose to call the conference, was received with great ac- 
claim. He told the representatives of the people of Great 
Britain that "the world has been looking to the United 
States for such a lead," that he was "confident the House 
will esteem it an act of far-seeing statesmanship and will 
whole-heartedly wish it success," and that "no effort will be 
lacking to make it so on the part of the British Empire, 
which shares to the full the liberal and progressive spirit 
inspiring it." 
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The next day, in the French Chamber of Deputies, Premier 
Briand, with applause ringing in his ears, told of the French 
Government's acceptance of the invitation in these words : 

France replies eagerly to the suggestion for a conference 
from which we may hope will come the final peace of the 
world. 

I am sure I interpret the sentiment of the Chamber when 
I thank the head of State who has taken this noble initi- 
ative and who thought at once of associating our country 
with it. It is a homage rendered the pacific sentiments 
France always has shown in the gravest circumstances. I 
do not need to tell you that the French Government accepts 
the invitation eagerly. It sees in the idea the possibility 
of accords which, as regards the Pacific Ocean, cannot be 
indifferent to us because of our great interests there. It 
also sees the occasion to prove once again that our country 
is ardently attached to the cause of peace. 

Concluding, M. Briand said: 

France will go to the conference without mental reserva- 
tions or ulterior motives. She will seek every means to 
limit armaments, military as well as naval, in order to 
diminish the frightful charges that weigh upon the peoples, 
at the same time safeguarding, it is well understood, our 
own national security. The government experiences par- 
ticularly pleasure in the fact that the conference will be 
presided over by President Harding. 

In the United States, the President's action was supported 
generally, even by those elements which thought Senator 
Borah's program the better method of procedure. His 
disarmament resolution called for a conference between 
the United States, Great Britain, and Japan for reduction 
of naval armaments, and he contended that such a step 
would offer more hope of practical accomplishment than 
a larger undertaking. In that the majority of Congress 
joined him with their votes. Nevertheless, Mr. Borah and 
those who thought with him have given the President, it 
seems, their best wishes. And there is a general feeling 
that the probability that the whole question of world peace 
will be threshed out again may compensate for any dangers 
that may attend treatment of subjects other than reduction 
of naval armaments by the three great naval powers. 



HOUSE BESTS SENATE ON PEACE 
RESOLUTION 

Chairman Porter, of the House Foreign Affairs Commit- 
tee, and his supporters in the lower branch of Congress have 
the better of the compromise that was reached between the 
House and Senate in the disagreement over the Porter and 
Knox peace resolutions. The agreement in conference be- 
tween Senators Knox and Lodge and Representatives Porter 
and Rogers built the compromise peace resolution upon the 
Porter resolution and added to it, in somewhat revamped 
form, the provisions of the Knox resolution specifically 
reserving American rights, and also added provisions to 
prevent legal complications with the act of March 3 last, 
repealing, in effect, certain war measures. 

In a statement to the House, Mr. Porter and Mr. Rogers 
said, regarding these additions to the Porter draft : 

The first of the new sections — section 5 — makes more 
specific the treatment to be accorded alien enemy property. 
While, in the opinion of your conferees, the original House 
provisions furnish ample safeguards, there appears to be no 
valid objection to an additional provision of this character. 

The second added section — section 6 — is intended to re- 
move any possible argument that the act of March 3, 1821, 
and the passport control provisions in the act of March 2, 



1921, are repealed by implication or affected. Again, the 
conferees on the part of the House were satisfied that any 
such criticism would be groundless, but, on the other hand, 
saw no objection to incorporating an express provision to 

this effect. 

On these questions, whether the Knox or the Porter reso- 
lution more effectually protected American rights, the issue 
was largely one for lawyers, and apparently the four law- 
yers who constituted the conference committee settled it by 
the simple expedient of putting both theories into the com- 
promise resolution and playing safe; but on the large ques- 
tion of policy the House won outright. That was whether the 
resolution declaring war should be repealed, as in the Knox 
resolution, or whether there should be a simple declaration 
that the state of war is at an end, as in the Porter resolu- 
tion. There has been a growing belief for some weeks that 
in this respect the Porter resolution was better than that of 
Senator Knox. At least, there has been a growing belief 
that politically it was much safer, much less likely to offer 
the critics of the Republican administration a target. 

The new resolution, generally regarded, it may be said, as 
a wise settlement of the controversy over the structure of 
the formal declaration of peace, follows : 

SENATE JOINT RESOLUTION 16 

Joint resolution terminating the state of war between the 
Imperial German Government and the United States of 
America and between the Imperial and Royal Austro-Hun- 
garian Government and the United States of America. 

Resolved by the Senate and House of Representatives of 
the United States of America in Congress assembled, That 
the state of war declared to exist between the Imperial 
German Government and the United States of America by 
the joint resolution of Congress approved April 6, 1917, is 
hereby declared at an end. 

Sec. 2. That in making this declaration, and as a part of 
it, there are expressly reserved to the United States of 
America and its nationals any and all rights, privileges, in- 
demnities, reparations, or advantages, together with the 
right to enforce the same, to which it or they have become 
entitled under the terms of the armistice signed November 
11, 1918, or any extensions or modifications thereof; or 
which were acquired by or are in the possession of the 
United States of America by reason of its participation in 
the war or to which its nationals have thereby become right- 
fully entitled ; or which, under the Treaty of Versailles, have 
been stipulated for its or their benefit; or to which it is 
entitled as one of the principal allied and associated powers ; 
or to which it is entitled by virtue of any act or acts of 
Congress ; or otherwise. 

Sec. 3. That the state of war declared to exist between 
the Imperial and Royal Austro-Hungarian Government and 
the United States of America by the joint resolution of 
Congress approved December 7, 1917, is hereby declared at 
an end. 

Sec. 4. That in making this declaration, and as a part of 
it, there are expressly reserved to the United States of 
America and its nationals any and all rights, privileges, 
indemnities, reparations, or advantages, together with the 
right to enforce the same, to which it or they have become 
entitled under the terms of the armistice signed November 
3, 1918, or any extensions or modifications thereof; or which 
were acquired by or are in the possession of the United 
States of America by reason of its participation in the war 
or to which its nationals have thereby become rightfully 
entitled ; or which, under the Treaty of St. Germain-en-Laye 
or the Treaty of Trianon, have been stipulated for its or 
their benefit ; or to which it is entitled as one of the prin- 
cipal allied and associated powers ; or to which it is entitled 
by virtue of any act or acts of Congress ; or otherwise. 

Sec. 5. All property of the Imperial German Government, 
or its successor or successors, and of all German nationals 
which was, on April 6, 1917, in or has since that date come 
into the possession or under control of, or has been the sub- 



